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the change, but it was everywhere* in the highest
degree popular, taid.it called forth an enthusiasm quite
as genuine as that of the modern Radical for the
coming Democracy. The Roman Empire, the Italian
tyrannies, the English Tudor Monarchy, the French
centralised Kingship, the Napoleonic despotism, were
all hailed with acclamation, most of it perfectly sin-
cere, either because anarchy had been subdued, or
because petty local and domestic oppressions were
kept under, or because new energy was infused into
national policy. In our own country, the popular
government, born of tribal freedom, revived sooner
than elsewhere; protected by the insularity of its
home,* it managed to live ; and thus the British Con-
stitution became the one important exception to the
" tendency of the ages,77 and through its remote in-
fluence this tendency was reversed, and the movement
to Democracy began again. Nevertheless, even with
us, though the King might be feared or disliked, the
lung's office never lost its popularity. The Common-
wealth and the Protectorate were never for a moment
in real favour with the nation. The true enthusiasm
'was reserved for the Restoration. Thus, from the
reign of Augustus Caesar to the establishment of the
United States, it was Democracy which was always,
as a rule, on the decline, nor was the decline arrested
till the American .Federal Government was founded,
itself the offspring of the British Constitution. At
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